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Right reverend Lords, and 


Reverend Gentlemen, 
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HEN we reflect on the immenſe afflu- | 

| ence of the clergy, regular and ſecular, 
of the Church of England (if ſuch it might then 
be deemed) from the cloſe of the eighth to near 
the middle of the ſixteenth century, we muſt | 
confeſs that the civil power had great reaſon | 
to be alarmed at their weight and numbers. 


Towards the end of this time it appears (by 
a calculation made in the preface of The Sum- 
mary of all the religious houſes in England and 
Wales, publiſhed in 1717,) that the church was 


pPoſſeſſed of fourteen parts out of twenty of the 
5 wealth of the whole kingdom. 
4 Be this as it may.—So many abbies, priories, 
colleges, præceptories, monaſteries, nunneries, 
cells, &c. plentifully, and nobly endowed, under 
the ſupremacy of a foreign power, tending ma- 
nifeſtſy, in a thouſand reſpects, to impoveriſh the 
nation ; ſo many innovations both in the cere- 
monial, and eſſential parts of religion; ſuch a 
Io pro- 


J 


8 
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prodigious number of uſeful hands ſevered from 
the common-wealth, nay worſe, become drones 
in the hive, living upon the ſweets, and deſtroy- 
ing the hoard of the induſtrious ; ſuch incroach- 
ments, I ſay, were alarming to the laity, and 
call'd-upon them to exert that power, which a 
further aggrandiſement of the eccleſiaſtics might 
in time utterly overthrow. 

Our Henry VIII. who, I am afrald had no- 
thing leſs than the good of religion at heart, be- 
ing preſs d by a well-known circumſtance, (that 
merits no mention here) to throw off the papal 
authority, chim'd in with the juſt complaints and 
inclination of the people; and favour'd the in- 
troduction of the diſcipline and doctrine of Lu- 
ther, which now was eſtabliſhing in many parts 
of Germany. 

Thus, to ſupport a bad cauſe, was a moſt glo- 
rious and happy effect obtained. From whence 
we gather, that Providence will not prevent a 
general good, though even a partial evil ſhould 
be inſtrumental in it's riſe. Hence that Refor- 
mation took place which delivered down to us 
the many advantages, we at this day enjoy : 
amongſt which none is greater than the aboli- 
tion of that unnatural law, which enjoined celi- 
bacy to the clergy. 

And it muſt be confeſſed, that not all the 
arts uſed by that wary, and arbitrary monarch 
alienated the hearts of thoſe of his ſubjects, in- 
clined to popery, from the uſurpation of Rome, 
ſo much as his expoſing the religious cheats, 
and impoſtures, the iniquitous practices, and 
lawleſs amours of the friars and monks in their 


convents and monaſteries. 
Our 
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Our hiftorians tell us, That the majority 
© of nuns in many nunneries were pregnant; a 
great number of abbots and monks were con- 
£ victed of criminal correſpondence with harlots 
© and married women; and, not a few, detected 
© in the gratification of unnatural luſts, and 
other brutal practices.” In ſhort, abortive me- 
dicines before, and the hand of violence after 
birth, were ſaid to have been exerted to de- 
ſtroy unhappy and innocent infants, leſt their 
lives ſhould have diſcovered to the world the 
ſecret vice and impurity of their parents. 

Theſe are avowed crimes, which that unna- 
tural injunction of an unmarried ſtate brought 
upon the clergy; when papal power and monk- 
ith ignorance waged war with humanity, and 
endeavaured to oppoſe the unalterable courſe of 
nature, | 

A river, whilſt it purſues it's proper channel, 
diſperſes beauty and fertility to the vales through 
which it flows; but no ſooner do we oppoſe it's 
pPaſſage, than it ſcatters ruin and devaſtation over 
thoſe very plains, which it was graciouſly intend- 
ed to enrich. 8 | 

When authority, whether eccleſiaſtical or 
civil, impoſes laws, contrary to the great and 
fundamental laws of nature and morality, it 
certainly acts as imprudent a part as thoſe, who 
would ſtop the courſe of a river. 

So. abſurd and irreligious an injunction as 
this, an injunction laid on thoſe, ſet apart for 
the example of mankind, preventing them in a 
direct manner from being connected with the 
world by the common and neceſſary ties of hu- 
manity, could never enter into the heads of any 

| A 2 | tq 
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to deviſe, but ſuch as were reſolv'd to ſacrifice. 


religion and virtue to their ignorance and bigot- 
try; or rather to their avarice and ambition. 
For I can hardly imagine, that even ſuperſtition 


itſelf could run into this abſurdity, without be- 


ing inſtigated by intereſted motives. 
Whether the ſee of Rome, by debarring the 
clergy from intimate connections with the go- 


vernment under which they lived, might intend, 


by the celibacy of religious orders, to make 


them more intimately connected with her 83; Or 
whatever elſe might have been the motive; this 


happy nation has freed itſelf from their un- 


evangelical, unnatural reſtrictions. And, to the 
praiſe of the authors of the reformation, it may 


be aſſerted, The lives of the proteſtant teachers 


of religion proved that their labour has not 
been in vain. 
But tho' the reformed clergy are free from 
this reſtraint, and are again put upon the foot- 
ing of human creatures; ; tho' religion by this 
means is rid of an unnatural burden, (I ſpeak of 
that of our own and other reform'd contierien) 
yet ſtill that buſineſs was not conducted here 
quite ſo judiciouſly perhaps as it ought. 

Had Cranmer, Cromwell, Latimer, &c. per- 


ſwaded their maſter, when the uſeleſs endow- 
ments were taken away, to have given a part 


to the poor ſeculars, it had been happy for the 
clergy at this day. But he himſelf had other 
views, and was too imperious and arbitrary to be 

contradicted. | 
A little after his time, under his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, perſecution reached the life of thoſe, that 
perhaps \3 would have brought about further 4 
et- 
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better regulations. And the ſame graceleſs zeal, 


to which they fell a ſacrifice, continued reign af- 
ter reign to make it's appearance in one ſhape or 
other, preventing ſuch meaſures taking place, as 


might have been productive of further advan- 
tages both to prieſt and people. 

If matters had been ſmoothly and fairly con- 
ducted, one buſineſs of moment could not long 
have been neglected: (i. e.) when they allowed 
the clergy to marry, to have put them in ſuch a 
ſtate, with regard to income, as might have ren- 
dered matrimonial engagements as temporally 
prudent, as they were become religiouſly neceſ- 


an | 


This much being premiſed, it is now con- 
venient to ſpeak more immediately to the mean- 
ing of this addreſs. | 

The inequality of livings (I ſpeak of all dues 
and ſtipends whatſoever, appropriated to their 
reſpective cures) is ſo great, that all diſintereſt- 
ed perſons are unanimous an wiſhing ſome fa- 


vourable amendment to take place. 


This inequality too is the more glaring as it 
is contrary ta all rules obſerved on other oc- 
caſions. Dignity of office, or multiplicity of 
buſineſs 1s ſure, in other. employments of life, 
to obtain the greateſt income. The ſoldier's pay 


_encreaſes according to his command: the merch- 


ant enriches himſelf according to his induſtry 
and application. But the clergy, in a regular 
manner, partake of neither of theſe. They par- 
take not of the officer's advantage: for with 
them a curate may have more than a vicar, a 
vicar than a rector, a rector than a biſhop, mere- 
ly conſidered as ſuch. And on the other hand, 

| he 
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he muſt be very little converſant with what 
paſſes within his neighbouring pariſhes, who 
cannot ſee, that the greateſt living often has the 
leaſt duty, and the leaſt benefice burthened (ex- 
cuſe the phraſe) with the greateſt cure of ſouls. 

There may be two ways propoſed to remedy 
this inconvenience: the one is to take from 
larger, and add to ſmaller benefices; the other 
to make an addition to the poorer livings, and 
let thoſe that are well endowed remain as they 
e 

But objections may be made to, and many 
difficulties occur in, either of theſe methods of 
adjuſtments; mild and wiſe men, however, 
where difficulties do ariſe, approve of that at- 
tended by the leaſt. And perhaps theſe two 
methods may partake of the nature of extremes, 
and conſequently admit of the interpoſition of 
a medium. | | 

Firſt let us examine the objections. 

I apprehend with regard to the reduction of 
great benefices, that no alteration, or diminu- 
tion of an income can legally, or without a 
ſhew of deſpotiſm, take place during the life of 
the preſent incumbent; for theſe reaſons ; 

He, or his friend, may have made an abſolute 
purchaſe of his living (I wave the legality of ſuch 
bargains) for which a ſufficient acknowledge- 
ment has been made in proportion to it's value. 
The natural conſequence of this 1s, That he 
lays his houſhold expences, and plans of fruga- 


lity in a very different manner, and upon a 


larger ſcale: ſo that it would be an hardſhip bor- 
dering upon injuſtice to make him, without his 
conſent, fall from a ſtate of opulence ” a 

ate 


17 
ſtate of mediocrity, and reduce his manner of 
living, perhaps his charities, in the face of thoſe, 
with whom he has hitherto lived upon another 
footing. 

How hard this is to comply with, let ſuch 
unfortunate people ſay, as have been accidently 
reduced in their circumſtances, contrary to their 
expectations! To rife with honour is natural 
to man: to fall is repugnant even to his ratio- 
nal deſires. 

And not only the immediate poſſeſſors of be- 
nefices would be hurt, but their benefactors 
themſelves would alſo be affected. 

If a patron has not made a purchaſe, it is in 
general to be preſumed, that his anceſtors have 
contributed largely to the endowment of his li- 
ving; part of which is about to be added to that 
in the gift of another patron (which by the pro- 
poſition 1s to be ſuppoſed :) this can to him be 
no very agreeable circumſtance. 1 

What is alledged in favour of private patrons 
may equally be affirmed of bodies corporate of 
what kind ſoever. 

Biſhops, and dignified clergymen not only 
juſtly avail themſelves of the firſt objection, but 
have alſo another ariſing from their conſpicuous 
ſtation. Tho' it is to be wiſhed, that the clergy 

in general were upon a more equal footing, with 
regard to duty and income jointly confidered 
yet it certainly is greatly inconſiſtent (if not 
with the goſpel-diſpenſation) with the nature of 
our government in other reſpects, (whatever 
the favourers of the plan of the church of Ge- 
neva or the kirk of Scotland may object) that 

the epiſcopal office ſhould ceaſe. 

4. The 


po 
The neceſſit ty of biſhops being granted, it is 


likewiſe neceſſary, that pecuniary advantages 


ſhould ariſe from their office in proportion to 


it's dignity and collateral expences. | 

I think it has been eſtimated, That the entire 
amount of the revenue of the clergy 3 in England 
and Wales (biſhopricks, prebendaries, &c. in- 
cluded) divided by the number of benefices with 
cure of ſouls will not yield gol. each per ann. 
Would any, however anxious for a regulation, 
defire to ſee ſuch a one as this take place ? 

Beſides, ſhould a majority of incumbents, 
whoſe livings are above par (for I preſume with- 
out the conſent of ſuch majority 1t could never 


be done) ſhould they, we will put the caſe, agree 


to divide their large benefices with ſmaller; 
great difference would naturally ariſe in the diſ- 


tribution. The confuſion would be ſuch as no 


man, how ſharp-ſighted ſoever, could determine 
where it would end. Broils, animoſities, and 
diſcord would ariſe, where peace and unanimity 
ought in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner to a- 
bound. 

So much for this method. 

The next thing propoſed to be conſider'd was, 
How inferior livings may be increaſed without 
the reduction of ſuperior. 

deen Anne (whoſe memory to the clergy will 
be ever ſacred) in the third year of her reign was 
gracioully pleaſed to make an entire grant of 
the firſt- fruits and tenths to the uſe of the poor 
clergy. 

And this too her majeſty was pleaſed to do 
in ſuch a * way as left us at a loſs to determine, 


* Sce the ſtatutes of the 5 & 6 of Lyne. 
whether 
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whether to praiſe more the matter, or the man- 
ner, of her generoſity. | 

Now, tho' many have received, and many 
more, no doubt, will receive, this royal bounty ; 
yet it muſt be ſeveral centuries, according to the 
preſent courſe of things, before all, who are en- 
tituled to it, can procure it. 

Suppoſe this favour of our religious Queen 
properly, and quickly applied for, and con- 
ferred, as the nature thereof will admit, yet 
in the mean time, if not afterwards, will not 
many, very many, livings cry out for aſſiſtance ? 

Whence is this aſſiſtance to ariſe? From the 
crown it cannot be expected; it's bounties of 
later reigns having reduced it's abilities ; the 
monarch himſelf depending (with regard to 
monied matters) on the free grants and loyalty 
of the ſubject. | 

Nor can the nation, as a body loaded, as it is, 
with the enormous expences of five deſtructive 
wars, ſhew that laudable ſpirit of generoſity, 
which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes it's reſpective 
members above the world. Aſk of ancient 
Greece and Rome; look back to their progeni- 
tors the nations of the Eaft : call upon the wide 
extended regions later found : appeal to her 
European cotemporaries ; and not one of them 
can outvie the liberality of England. Her 
charities (I wiſh ſhe had fewer to hide) will co- 
ver a multitude of fins, and ſolicit favour and 
Protection at the hand of Providence. 

But burden'd as ſhe is with neceſſary taxes, 
little can be expected from her as a body col- 
lected, to relieve the diſtreſſes of the indigent 
clergy. 

B Some 
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Some lords of manors in the extreme coun- 


ties, and in Wales, might, (I ſhould imagine, 
appropriate a ſmall portion of common, or 
waſte lands to the uſe of ſuch poor livings with- 
in their royalties, as claim their attention, with- 
out any great injury to themſelves, their farm- 


ers, or under-tenants; and it is a wonder their 


generoſity has not, in ſuch ſituations made that 


practice more general; as it would not, I ap- 


prehend, be attended with the trouble and ex- 
pence of an application to the legiſlative power: 
Our mild and equitable government always 
acquieſcing in any meaſure, even for private 
good, where the publick cannot be prejudiced, 
and where the parties intereſted are agreed. 


But ſtill there are hundreds of livings, which 


require it, that cannot by this method obtain 
relief. Some other way therefore muſt be found 
out to relieve the clergy, whoſe benefices are not 
a ſufficient maintenance: and I, with due dif- 
dence, beg leave to propoſe the following: 

Let every biſhoprick, living, benefice, &c. 
(how great or ſmall ſoever, and under whatſo- 
ever denomination diſtinguiſhed) pay annually, 
at the Eaſter viſitation, a deduction of 5 per 
cent. out of it's amount into the hands of a 
clerk or treaſurer, (ſuppoſe, if agreed to, the 
clerk of the office of their reſpective archdea- 
conries) to be applied to the following purpoles : 
20l. per annum to the relict of every beneficed 

clergyman, of what degree ſoever, from a 
biſhop to a vicar, or perpetual curate, of 
the loweſt income, during their widowhood ; 
no annuity or eſtate whatever, or any rung 

elſe 
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elſe, ſave a proof of incontinency, diſqua- 
lifying them from the receipt thereof. 
101. to be paid to the ſon or daughter of any bene- 
ficed clergyman at the age of fourteen, and 
10 l. more (or 1al. to every ſuch ſon or daughter) 
at the age of twenty one, whole parents are 
both deceaſed. | 
10l. Salary to the clerk or treaſurer. 
As in moſt archdeaconries this deduction of 
5 per cent. will be found, I hope, in a few years 
to exceed the above demands; let the remainder, 
as ſoon as ever it amounts to 2001. be given to 
the pariſh of the leaſt income within the arch- 
deaconry, which by the act of Queen Anne re- 
quires that ſum, to claim her bounty. 
Thus will that glorious, and charitable be- 
nevolence have a more quick and eaſy way of 
communication, agreeable to the intention of 
it's royal founder: And, what may not be 
amiſs, be puſhed forward with more ſpirit. 
The managers of this fund I would propoſe 
to be a commiſſion of ſix: (vi. 
The lord biſhop in every archdeaconry with- 
in his dioceſe; | | 
The archdeacon: And 
Four clergymen reſident in the archdeaconry, 
to be choſen by ballot at the firſt annual meet- 
ing by the majority of beneficed clergy preſent. 
This commiſſion to judge, and determine of 
all matters regarding this fund; and to publiſh 
every year an exact ſtate of their accounts to be 
diſtributed to every perſon intereſted. 
Theſe commiſſioners to chuſe their treaſurer, 
who muſt enter into a bond to them of ſuch 
{um as they ſhall think ſufficient: he being an- 
= 2 {werable 
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ſwerable to them, and they to the archdeaconry, 
for the due diſcharge of their office. 
Where two counties (as that of Huntingdon 


and moſt part of Hertford) are annexed in one 


archdeaconry; the buſineſs of each county might 
be ſeparately within itſelf tranſacted. 

At the demiſe, removal, or reſignation of any 
of the four commiſſioners (the biſhop and arch- 
deacon being ex officio) another reſident in the 
county, or archdeaconry, to be choſen at the 


next annual meeting as aforeſaid: thoſe already 


in the commiſſion having no vote, 

The deduction from the income of biſhops to 
be equally divided among the different arch- 
deaconries 1n the dioceſe, and what they may 
happen to enjoy as rectors, &c. to the uſe of 
the archdeaconry where ſuch rectory, &c. 18 
ſituated. 

By this, or ſome ſcheme of this nature, with 
little or no difficulty would the'great inequality 


of livings be leſs and leſs complained of; the 


rich would be no longer reproach'd with diſre- 
gard of their poorer brethren ; and they, on the 
other hand, would find their income increaſing, 
their families, after their deceaſe, in ſome mea- 
{ure provided for; and, conſequently they them- 
{elves be enabled to paſs through the world with 
that decent degree of honour and reputation, 
becoming the fervants of God and miniſters of 
the goſpel. 

Let none imagine, that I here mean to in- 


ſinuate that only people of ſubſtance can paſs 


through life with reputation and honour. 
A nobleneſs of foul, and integrity of heart 
* which God likes beſt” may, and often are 


found 
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found to be conſtant companions in the ſelf 


ſame cottage with poverty and diſtreſs. 

Yet poverty in one, unable of himſelf, unable 
by the laws and cuſtoms of his country, and the 
dignity of his office to labour for the ſupport 
of a family; poverty in a perſon, whoſe ſacred 
order, and refined humanity oblige him to thew 
compaſſion, and to paſs by many little exactions 
of his right: I ſay, poverty in ſuch a man comes 
loaded with all it's ills, and calls aloud to 
heaven for redreſs. 

To God, to our king and country all re- 
ſtraints upon lawful marriages are derogatory. 

They tend to diſgrace religion, and undermine 
the throne, and to diſtract and impoveriſn the 
people. Care therefore is taken in this ſcheme 
to eaſe the married, and throw the incumbrance 
on the bachelor. For tho' they both contri- 
bute indiſcriminately to this fund, yet the mar- 
ried man has the advantage of the return. 

If any oppoſe, That the wife, and not the 
husband 1s beneficed here, they may look into 


the beſt and oldeſt Book in the world, and there 


they will find and agree (if age has not with 
them prejudiced it's authority) that they are with 
reſpect to their intereſt the ſame. The mar- 
ried man will with ſatisfaction reflect, that 
whilſt he is neceſſarily living up to the height of 
his revenue, his partner, at his deceaſe, will 
have ſomething to depend upon for her own 
and family's ſupport. 

This will enable him with more cheerfulneſs, 
and with greater conſiſtency of character to 
contribute in his life time to the neceſſities of 
others; being conſcious that thoſe he ſhall leave 

behind 
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behind him will be in ſome meaſure taken care 
of. : 
Nor 1s indeed the intereſt of the unmarried 
forgot. Their livings, if ſmall, will equally, 
with others in rotation, be augmented : and 


they will in that caſe have a fairer opportunity 


of contracting matrimonial engagements with 
advantage and integrity. A clergyman from his 
education, from his uſe to ſociety, from his 
commiſſion, from the conſtant uſage of all ages, 
particularly the earlieſt, 1s certainly upon the 
footing of a gentleman ; at leaſt while he acts 
as ſuch, and no man 1s a gentleman further : as 
he 1s thus ſituated, he muſt hope for a partner 
of ſome education and fortune. This will be 
leſs difficult for him to obtain when there will 
ariſe from her connection a ſettlement of twen- 
ty pounds per annum: and in caſe of both their 
deaths their children 1f they have any will, as 
many of them as are under the age of fourteen 
at that period, have 1ol. and they further (or 
as many children as they may leave under 
twenty one) will have at that age 101. to be by 
themſelves or neareſt relations laid out for their 
ſervice. | 

Trifling as this ſum may appear; how many 
clergymen, that could make a ſhift to live de- 
cently themſelves, have it not in their power to 
leave even ſo much, in the whole, behind them 
for their children ? | 
To thoſe who have ſome other little depen- 


dance 1ol. or 20l. will be an addition to them 


in the way of education. To thoſe who are left 
entirely deſtitute, this will be an acquiſition ; 
and if properly applied may aſſiſt in extricating 

them 
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1 
them from that ruin, which too frequently at- 
tends thoſe, who have formed from the outward 
circumſtances, and manner of living of their 
parents, expectations impoſſible for them, with- 
out great helps and aſſiſtances, or without great 
luck, or uncommon genius, to arrive at. 

It has been ſaid, That more children of both 
ſexes of the clergy turn out ill, than the off- 
ſpring of thoſe of other profeſſions. 

If there is any truth in this aſſertion it muſt 
be owing to what has been juſt now intimated ; 
That there is no profeſſion ſo ill adapted to 
provide fortunes for their children ſuitable to 
their reception in the world, when ſuch, and 
under the advantage of their fathers influence. 

Theſe difficulties are a great hindrance to a 
young clergyman marrying well: and ſuch as 
will be in ſome meaſure ſet afide by the execu- 
tion of this or ſome ſuch project. For young 
perſons of circumſtances of the other ſex, and 
their relations, will not have the ſame objec- 
tions as at preſent to form alliancies with eccle- 
ſiaſticks. And they too, on the other hand, will 
be the leſs liable to be led into raſh engage- 
ments, prejudicial to their honour and tempo- 
ral advantages. | 

It would be difficult in a ſcheme of this 
nature to contiider the unbeneficed clergy fur- 
ther than by recommending an advancement 
to them of ſuch ſufficient falary as the nature 
and weight of their duty require. For if any 
thing were advanced from another quarter, they 
might thence be induced to accept of ſmaller 
allowances from their principals than at preſent; 
and that would ſeem unneceſſary. Their change 
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of refidence, and uncertainty of income, would 
render 1t extremely difficult to fall upon any 
ſimple method of intereſting them in a pro- 
ject of this nature. However this, or ſuch hke 


ſcheme, muſt greatly add to their future pro- 
ſpects ; and conſequently by anticipation in- 


creaſe their preſent felicity. But, notwithſtand- 


ing I may ſee difficulties here, ſhould theſe pro- 
poſals merit the attention of thoſe concern'd 
ſo many gentlemen of education and humanity, 
may prove that to be eaſy, which to me ſeems 
difficult; and ſhould they take theſe projects 
into conſideration, no doubt they would greatly 
improve, what I have now the pleaſure to lay 
before them. 

The utility, and even neceſſity, of ſome ſuch 
ſcheme is evident. i 

Let any judicious perſon take a view of the 
ſtate of the nation, and, if he is unprejudiced, 
I think, he will own, That many of the clerg 
are not at all affected with the great increaſe 

/ of it's wealth; and none of them proportion- 
ably, except in great towns where perſonal 
tithes or offerings are large. 

All the advantages they reap from our riches, 
conqueſts, and commerce, mult ariſe to them 
only as they are proprietors of lands. 
all know that the whole income of the church 
is by no means in land. 

And if it were (as was before obſcrved) they 
then could only partake of the poor advantages 
of the landed intereſt. _ Oh 

That the increaſe of the real, neat value of 
eſtates bears no proportion to the increaſe of 
ſpecie, (whether real or imaginary it oY no 

| Alter- 
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alteration, or if it does, it is for the worſe) none 
can deny that have at all conſidered the matter. 
Trade (from the greateſt good ſome evil will 
enſue) has introduced ſuch affluence amongſt 
us, that the increaſe of the value of lands, charg- 
ed with the exigences of government can come 
in no competition with it. 

Affluence in all nations introduces luxury; 
and it is well known, that this kingdom has not 
eſcaped the infection. | 

Conqueſt and commerce are the cauſes of our 
diſeaſe; and, like a man in ſome certain ſtages 
of the gout, brought on him by a too plentiful 
uſe of generous wine, we can only prolong life 
| by indulging in that which brought the malady 
| upon us. | | 

No reſtraint in a nation like our's can with 
| ſafety be laid on legal trade. It thence neceſ- 
ſarily follows, that the landed intereſt muſt be 
| moſt burdened, even with the ſupport of that, 
| which, after it arrives at a certain height, muſt 
decreaſe in it's power. 

Where are now the independent gentlemen 
of three or four hundreds a-year of Queen Anne? 
or of half that ſum of Elizabeth? Look into any 
country of England, a little diſtant from the 
metropolis, and you will find many an old 
hoſpitable manſion in ruins, or in the hands of a 
needy tenant, which once afforded a kind re- 
F freſhment to the weary traveller, and a welcome 
y roof to every friendly gueſt. | 
| If ſuch private gentlemen, deſerting their ſeats, 
cannot live upon their fortunes, but are oblig- 
ed, in compliance to the times, to ſeek ſome 
employment to add to their income; what muſt 
C be 
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(15) 
be the hardſhips that thoſe labour under, who 
are debarr'd of many opportunities, open to 
others, of improving their revenues? 

Beſides, the clergy are ſtill in a worſe ſitua- 
tion than the. gentlemen above mentioned, as 
part of their income is in money: many vica- 
rages by compoſitions entirely ſo; not to ſpeak 
of fees, &c. common to all. 

Now, money to them, who can put 1t to no 
other uſe than that of purchaſing the neceſſaries 
of life, muſt decreaſe in it's value, in proportion 
as ſuch neceſſaries of life increaſe in their worth. 
If the ſame quantity of malt, coals, candle, or 
any other taxed or- exciſed commodity, 1s twice 
the price now it was fifty years ago, it is plain, 
to live as he did then, ſuch vicar ought to have 
double the ſum coming in, which he annually 
expends in ſuch taxed commodities. And if 
all other things neceſſary for houſe-keeping are 
equal in their value increaſed (how far they in 
general fall ſhort the reader muſt determine) 
then is it as fairly ſtated, as any propoſition: 
in Euchd, That twenty pounds, fifty years ago, 
are but ten now to every uſeful purpoſe. 

This perhaps will be read (if read at all) by 
many a worthy man who needs not the autho- 
rity or rules of the abovemention'd mathema- 
tician to convince him. The feelings of the 
heart are much more convincing, in caſes of 
this nature, than the operations of the head, 
however accurate and juſt. | 

It may be objected, that a. compoſition, or 
modus decimandi, under certain unequal cir- 
cumſtances, may be broken through ; and ſmall 
tithes, taken in kind, increaſed with the neceſ- 
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| aries of life. But gentlemen who argue thus 
muſt never have ſeen the difficulties that con- 
ſtantly occur in an attempt of this nature: and if 
brought to bear, ſuch diſguſt and ill-will ariſe 
between miniſter and people, as would, render 
them in the end reciprocally unhappy with each 
other, and in the fray wound religion itſelf. 

Before I quit this ſubject, I cannot help again 
recommending curates to the conſideration of 
their principals, as their income 1s altogether in 
ſpecie, and conſequently greatly affected by the 
riſe of proviſions. 

And now I will beg of my reader to caſt his 
eye a ſecond time upon the ſcheme itſelf, that 
he may be the better able to judge if it be 
practicable: and whether, if put in practice, 
the good ends intended will be fully anſwered : 
premiſing, that as this piece is only meant to 
point out the utility of an undertaking of this 
nature; I content myſelf with only bringing 
rude materials, and leave to nicer artiſts the 
care of chooſing and rejecting what is fit, and 
unfit, for the ſtrength and ornament of the 
building : and the rather, as a projector of this 
nature does not labour under the neceſſity of 
being ſo exact in his plan as an architect, 
who, if he makes one falſe line, tho' but on 
paper, his whole intended fabrick muſt ſuffer 
in the execution. 

Five pounds per cent. are to be deducted out 
of the benefice of every ecclefiaſtick, to be ap- 
plied to the uſe of their widows and orphans, 
and the ſurplus to be appropriated to the in- 
— of tmaller livings: 

«© Multorum manibus grande levatur anus. 
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Bodies of men can with eaſe bear a burthen, 


which, on any of it's members ſeparately im- 
poſed, would be inſupportable. 


In the army and navy deductions are made 


from the pay of the officers, which imply a 
poſſibility of the ſame being done in the church. 

And thoſe gentlemen too, who nobly, in the 
late times of danger and diſturbance, in com- 
phance to the laws, led out the provincial 
ſtrength of their country for it's ſupport, con- 
ſidering the diſproportion of their pay, agreed 
to throw into one common purſe monthly, ſo 
many days ſubſiſtence as would defray the ex- 
pence in ordinaries of the whole corps. By 
this means an enſign lived for three ſhillings, as 
well as his captain for ſeven and ſixpence, or 


his colonel for eighteen ſhillings. 


The generoſity of the ſuperior officers of the 
militia found it extremely eaſy to take care of 
their younger brethren; and why might not 
ſomething like this be done in the caſe before 
us? I ſee no reaſon why it ought not, but 


many why it ſhould; and am convinced the 


difficulties thought to attend ſuch a buſineſs, 
and not want of inclination in thoſe concerned, 
are the cauſe of delay in the undertaking. 

It will therefore be of uſe to ſhew, That theſe 


difficulties are lefs formidable when nearly ex- 


amined (like objects to a timorous oe) than at 
a diſtance. 

It may be ſaid, That with military gentlemen 
there is leſs trouble to determine, what each 
ſhould advance to the common ſtock, than with 
the clergy, when every income cannot fo ex- 


actly be aſcertained. 
t 
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It is true no clergyman can fay to a ſhilling 
what his living every year produces ; but he 
ſurely can tell within a few pounds ; and, that 
will anſwer the purpoſe of this plan. 

Let every clergyman give in upon honour (I 
deſire no better tie) what his living produces to 
the beſt of his knowledge the year preceding. 
If the ſum is not even, that is, if 1t happen, for 
example, to be 39gl. 461. or 1051.” let it be 
charged 3ol. 4ol. or 100l. This will anſwer 
ſome little alterations, that may annually hap- 
pen in ſmaller livings afterwards: and in any 
that may fall ten pounds in their value, let 
them, upon a proper appeal, be reduced in 
charge in the treaſurer's books: and the con- 
trary take place, if livings are augmented. 

I dare ſay no gentleman will be found on ſo 
good an occaſion, where the great ties of hu- 
manity, honour, and juſtice unite, to forfeit 
any of theſe. It would be an indignity 
(conſidering to whom, and of whom I write) 
to inſinuate, that ſhould this be ever the caſe, it 
were eaſily detected, as few are ignorant at 


this time of day of their neighbour's circum- 


ſtances. I have made an experiment, from 
whence I conclude, that it is poſſible, even for 
one perſon, to aſcertain the value of livings in the 
county where he reſides, with exactneſs enough 
to anſwer nearly the full intent of this deſign. 

I do not mention this as a proper or exact 
way of doing it; but only to ſhew how ex- 
tremely difficult (I always ſuppoſe unlikely) it 
would be to impoſe upon the commiſſioners. 

Further; The widow of every clergyman of 
what degree ſoever 1s to receive annually twenty 
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622) 
As the husbands of thoſe, who are left rich, 
moſt probably have in their life-time contribut- 
ed largely to this fund, it would be but juſtice in 
ſuch widows, and no indignity, to accept of this 
annuity : and their acceptance would counte- 
nance that of others, the far greater part, whoſe 
real neceſſities will thereby be ſupplied. 

The world in general, I know, will not be af- 
fected with what Iam about to obſerve; but for 
that I am the leſs concerned, as the diſcerning 
and tender-hearted few will. 

A gentleman, who, notwithſtanding his ex- 
tenſive charities, has left to an only daughter, 
perhaps the greateſt private fortune in Europe, 
uſed (I have been told) to ſend to people of 
character in decay'd circumſtances ſmall bank 
notes in a blank cover: by this generous means 
reheving their neceſſities, at the ſame time free- 
ing them from that confuſion which uſually 
ariſes in ſuch circumſtances. 

There is an irreſiſtible and (till I am better 
informed) I will call it, an amiable reluctance 
in the diſcovery of want in thoſe, whoſe fortune 
and generoſity formerly enabled them to relieve 
the wants of others. This may be pride; but, 
if it is, it has this favourable circumſtance at- 
tending it, That the more any perſon is diſ- 
tinguiſh'd for honour and virtue, the more this 
failing, if ſuch it be, is predominant. By this 
ſcheme, what the widows of clergymen receive, 
will be their due, their right and property ; and 
no more diſhonourable to accept than the pen- 
ſions, on the like occaſions, allowed to the 
widows of officers both in the land and ſea- 
ſervice. 


As 
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As for the ſum of twenty pounds to be paid 
to orphans, one half at the age of fourteen, the 
other at twenty one, the uſe of it is obvious: 

The former to be applied for clothing or 

other neceſſaries when at ſchool, or at their go- 
ing to learn fome employment, profeſſion, or 
trade ; the latter when they may be ſuppoſed 
at a proper age to ſhift for themſelves. 
Nor will this run ſo deeply into the fund, if 
we conſider, that none are intituled to this be- 
nefaction but only thoſe, whoſe parents are 
both deceaſed at the ages above-mentioned. 

For if either be alive when they are at the 
age of fourteen, then only the ſum of ten pounds 
is to be paid them at twenty one ; and if at the 
age of twenty one, then nothing. Nor ought 
thoſe to avail themſelves of theſe penſions or 
gratitudes, whoſe husbands or fathers did not 
fubſcribe to this fund. However, let 1t be re- 
membered, That the widows and children of 
clergymen, deceaſed before this eſtabliſhment 
(I ſpeak like a projector, ſuppoſing, what TI 
wiſh, already done) ought to receive at leaſt 
from hence aſſiſtance equal to what they before 
enjoy'd from any ſubſcription of this nature: 
for ſuch ſubſcriptions, on this project's taking 
place, would moſt likely ceaſe. I ſhould hope 
half the above advantages might be allow'd. 

In ſhort, whether the ſum here fixed for the 
eſtabliſhment of this fund, or thoſe disburſe- 
ments with. which it is made chargeable, be too 
little or too much; whether this deſign would 
be generally received throughout the whole 
kingdom, or partially, in one or more dioceſe 
or counties; whether this will retard any cha- 
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ritable contributions from the laity (which I 
ſuppoſe it will not, but rather increaſe them) 
time and trial would diſcover. 

Noblemen and others, who at preſent lend 
their kind aſſiſtance to the maintenance of 
clergymen's widows and orphans, finding how 
willing the ſons of the church are to help them- 
ſelves, and to what good purpoſes their boun- 
ties are applied, would, (J have not the leaſt 
doubt, ) give further countenance, and cheerful 
ald to ſo great a work. Nor can a fairer op- 
portunity offer of retrieving the honour of their 
anceſtors, who, blinded by the chicanery of 
prieſts, bigotedly laviſhed half their ſubſtance 
on an uſeleſs, ignorant, multitude, than this 
before us; where by a ſum they never can feel, 
the decency of the church, not it's extravagant 
ſplendour will be reſtored, and her few and ne- 
cellary ſervants ſupplied with (what many of them 
at preſent want) the ſimple conveniences of life. 

Objections, I have already ſaid, may be made 
to any project; and I can eaſily conceive that 


ſome may be found to lie againſt mine: none 


however, I hope, that may not with willing- 
neſs and reſolution be got over. For this reaſon, 
I have addreſſed this rude piece to the conſide- 
ration of thoſe, who are moſt intereſted to po- 
liſh it: confeſſing myſelf ſufficiently repaid, for 
the trouble I have had on the occaſion, if theſe 
hints may be of uſe to others, whoſe power and 
experience in eccleſiaſtical affairs, may be greater 
than mine, and conſequently more properly 
adapted for their improvement. | 
If religion is neceſſary, it is as neceſſary, the 


frailty of human nature conſider'd, that ſome 
ſhould 


( 2s.) 


ſhould be ſet apart to explain, enforce and de- 
fend it. The ſtory of innate knowledge has 
long ſince been juſtly exploded : none at this 
time of day are ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe, That 
man is (&v]odidaxr@>) ſelf-taught, in the ſtrict 
ſenſe of the word, and can form a juſt judg- 
ment of any action independent originally of 
human learning and inſtruction. Genius, tis 
true, will carry men a great way: but genius I 
only conceive to be a more ready faculty of the 
ſoul in comprehending the nature of things, and 
in ranging at pleaſure the ideas ſhe has from 
experience received. Experience brings ma- 
terials for the mind to work upon; the more 
of which we have, with greater certainty and 
eaſe we form a right judgment. 
But whence experience? From contemplation 
of the works of nature, and froin books and 
men. Divine intelligence indeed has, and may 
again without theſe tedious ſteps reach at once 
the hearts of men: as in the caſe of the Moſaic 
and Chriſtian legiſlators. Vet we ſee, that thoſe 
very things, which they received through in- 
ſpiration, they themſelves conveyed to others by 
inſtruction. 
I inſtruction from them to living witneſſes 
was neceſſary, what leſs now can be required? 
What would become of religion and morality, 
of common charity and benevolence, were none 
ſet apart to explain, countenance and defend 
them? would not they without cultivation, like 
every better plant, wither and decay? and 
would not irreligion, and vice, like luxuriant 
weeds, grow up and flouriſh in their ſtead? : 
D n 
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In conjunction with the laws, the miniſters 
of the goſpel are the human ſupport of virtue, 
Does it not then claim our attention in the 
ſtrongeſt manner to ſupport them, who ſupport 
that, without which, we are in eſtimation be- 
neath the brute inhabitants of the foreſt ? 

The great Dr. Whitgift, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, in the reign of Elizabeth, had ſome 
words before that Queen, concerning the power 
and patrimony of the church, with the earl of 


Leiceſter, to which 1t pleaſed that noble lord to 


be a great oppoſer. The diſpute ran ſo high, 
that they came to an open quarrel in her pre- 
. | 

After they withdrew, the arch-prelate return- 
ed, and finding her Majeſty opportunely alone; 
amongſt many other warm expoſtulations, 
which ſhe however took very graciouſly, is that 
prefixed to the title-page. Madam, (ſays he) 
religion is the foundation and cement of hu- 
e man ſocieties : and, when they that ſerve at 
* God's altar ſhall be expos'd to poverty, then 
“religion itſelf will be expos'd to ſcorn, and be- 
come contemptible, as you may obſerve in too 
% many vicarages of this nation.” | 

It this was the caſe at the time here men- 
tioned, what muſt it be now, when, as I have 
ſhewn, the income of thoſe vicarages have by 
no means increaſed in proportion to the addi- 
tional expences of living ? 

Is it not obvious to the obſervation of every 


body, That perſuaſion comes with more weight 


from the pulpit from one, who lives indepen- 
dent of his hearers, than from him, who, per- 
haps, through the meanneſs of his circumſtances, 
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is under many obligations to the loweſt of them? 


Muſt not that freedom of reproof, ſo eſſentially 
neceſſary to the correction of vice, come with 
an ill grace from men thus incumber'd ; tho” 
the due execution of their office, the good of 
their pariſhioners, and the honour of religion 
depend upon it? 5 

Decency of dreſs, and cleanlineſs of perſon, 
a kind of under- afſiſtants to eloquence and per- 
ſuaſion, cannot be expected, where, perhaps, a 
ſufficiency even of food itſelf may be wanting. 

But what ſhall we ſay when more material 
things are taken into the account; tranquility, 
peace of mind, leizure, and books, the happy, 

and neceſſary inſtruments of learning? _ 

It 1s not to be ſuppoſed, that men at the age 
of twenty four, who have, perhaps in haſte, run 
through the ſchools, can be ſatisfactorily in- 
ſtructed in every part of human knowledge. 
Thoſe, who in that time have made, through 
genius and application, a great progreſs, will 
ſtill think it neceſſary to purſue their ſtudies : 

« So vaſt is art ſo narrow human wit,” 
that the longeſt life, beſt health, greateſt parts, 
and cloſeſt application can never reach the ul- 
timate ſtage of literature. However, ſo great is 
our thirſt of knowledge, that ſome have gone 
ſo far as to reſt the proof of the immortal 
of the ſoul upon that inſatiable deſire of ſcience, 
which men poſſeſs, unknown to the reſt of the 
viſible creation. Ought this pleaſure then to 
be depreſſed in thoſe, who have juſt taſted it? 
ſhall penury, anxiety and want ſhut the gates 

of the inner temple on thoſe, who have trod 
the outer courts with ſo much toil and trouble? 
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(28) 
In the firſt great propagators of our holy re- 


ligion learning was unneceſſary; they being im- 


mediately favoured with aſſiſtance from above. 
The power of ſupernatural agency and mani- 
feſt divine inſpiration gained at once the heart 


las before obſerved) without wandering through 


the intricate mazes of the brain: but now in- 
ſpiration and miracles have long fince ceaſed : 
now religion bereft of that ocular defence, calls 
again reaſon to it's aid; and happy it is for us, 
that reaſon is ſufficient to defend it. 

But what is reaſon? Reaſon in the mind is, 
what a diamond is in the bowels of the earth, 
rude and uſeleſs, till labour has brought it to 
light, and art has called forth all it's beauties. 

When the principles of religion, both natural 
and revealed, are attacked (how loſt to virtue!) 
by men of learning and parts; ought the de- 
fenders of religion and morality to labour un- 
der any diſadvantage in the improvement of their 
minds? Ought the very means of ſtrengthening 
their underſtanding be cut off, that they, with 


their cauſe, may ſeem to fall an eaſier prey to 


their adverſaries? 

The various branches of ſcience perform the 
part of hand-maids to each other: or, with due 
deference to the profeſſors of other arts, divinity 
with them is what the ſun is in the ſolar ſyſ- 
tem; ſhe gives life and motion, light and ſplen- 
dour to the whole, whilſt they in return attend 
on her, and at the fame time yield their kindly 
influence to each other. 

If the juſtneſs of theſe compariſons be ad- 


mitted, then ought Divines in order to have an 
| REEL entire 


( 29) 

entire knowledge of their own ſcience, to be 
in the ſame meaſure verſed in the principles of 
others, which is not eaſily done, even by men 
of ſtriking genius, without leizure, and a degree 
of circumſtances above want. How many 
. worthy clergymen labour under this laſt diffi- 
culty let the reader determine! how much it 
may tend to affect religion in other reſpects I 
have already inferr'd | 

It only remains, that in few words, I cloſe 
theſe inaccurate propoſals, by appealing imme- 
diately to thoſe to whom they are humbly 
directed. 

When firſt I concluded to addreſs myſelf to 
you, of ſo great power and dignity, it behoved 
me to reconcile, at leaſt, my conduct to myſelf. 
This I have done on the two following conſi- - 
derations : | 

Cuſtom with regard to the author: Propriety 
with regard to the ſubject. | 

It is the peculiar and happy privilege of this 
government, for any, the loweſt members, to 
petition and addreſs even the higheſt branch of 
it, whilſt that 1s done with decency and reſpect. 

When you ſuffer me to apply this to my 
fixſt excuſe; the other will ſpeak for itſelf. 

In affairs of the church (ſaving the So- 
vereign's right) you are the undoubted legal and 
only competent judges. To whom but you 
ſhould a propoſal of this nature be directed: 
You, my lords! and gentlemen ! beſt can tell, 
whether within your reſpective dioceſes, neigh- 
bourhood, and knowledge, there are to be found 
thoſe poor livings, here mentioned, attended b 
their conſequences, dejected brethren, deſtitute 


widows 
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(30) 
widows and orphans, left to the wide world, 
without friends, without ſupport. 

If there are, who labour under theſe difficul- 
ties, you are the propereſt judges, whether this 
method now propoſed, or any other, can be 
fallen upon for their relief. 7 5 

The urgency of the cauſe, added to theſe con- 


ſiderations, will apologize for the trouble the 


author has given you, prudently, at preſent, 
concealing a name, that is not of confequence 
to add weight to his argument. 


POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


"INCE writing theſe propoſals I have met with 

a Sermon, preached before the Governors of 
the Charity for the Relief of the poor Widows 
and Orphans of Clergymen m the County of 
Suffolk, in 1750, and now deſervedly called for, 
and reprinted at Cambridge. What it's in- 
genious Author has there learnedly and reli- 
giouſly advanced, I muſt requeſt the reader to 
do himſelf the pleaſure, and my cauſe the 
juſtice, to peruſe. As I addreſſed myſelf to 
gentlemen, in the greateſt degree, converſant 
with the ſcriptures; it was the leſs neceſſary 
to enforce the argument, at every turn, with 
perſuaſive injunctions, drawn from thence : 
their own memories abundantly ſupplying this 
defect. 

My Diſcourſe partakes of the nature of an 
epiſtle, in which the ſubject 1s treated rather as 
a matter of civil concernment, a cauſe of mere 
humanity, and common juſtice : His 1s a Ser- 
mon, where he has properly and wiſely availed 
himſelf of the ſacred ties of Religion; and from 
thence has proved, That the care of Clergymen's 
Widows and Orphans is an indiſpenſible duty, 
impoſed upon mankind in general, and thoſe 


who ſerve at the altar in particular, by a Power 


that ought to be implicitly obeyed, the great 


Author of our Being, and Governor of the 
Univerſe, 
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